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Abstract 


THE  U.S.  MILITARY  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES  AFTER  1 1  SEPTEMBER  2001:  WHY  SIZE, 

REFORM  AND  GOODWILL  STILL  MATTER 


The  paper  proposes  that  EISPACOM  ean  support  a  sueeessful  eounterinsurgeney  in  the 
Philippines  by  following  a  humble,  diseerning,  and  patient  plan  that  highlights  three  lessons 
learned  from  the  El.S.  eounterinsurgeney  effort  in  El  Salvador.  These  lessons  are:  (1)  a  smaller 
military  presenee  is  better,  (2)  a  reform-minded  host  government  is  neeessary,  and  (3)  goodwill, 
rather  than  military  defeat  of  the  insurgents,  is  the  most  effeetive  goal.  Eaeh  lesson  reeognizes 
that  internal,  rather  than  external,  forees  warrant  El.S.  military  attention. 

This  approaeh  is  signifieant  beeause  it  (1)  appreeiates  the  subtle  and  not-so-subtle 
differenees  between  prineiples  of  MOOTW  and  the  prineiples  of  war,  (2)  highlights  the 
importanee  of  shaping  the  environment,  and  (3)  reeognizes  that  treating  the  insurgeney  in  the 
Philippines  as  a  Jihad-inspired  revolution  is  simplistie  and  a  detraetion  from  real  root  eauses. 


It’s  easy  to  claim  that  the  war  on  terrorism  is  unlike  any  war  that  America  has  fought.  It’s  also 
dead  wrong.  America  has  a  habit  of  becoming  involved  in  other  people’s  civil  wars.  What  is 
different  is  how  she  got  into  this  one  and  how  she  plans  to  get  out  of  it.  Moreover,  America  has 
done  rather  well  when  she’s  been  able  to  figure  out  these  things;  when  she  hasn’t  the  result  has 
been  rather  dreary,  regardless  of  the  resources  she  has  committed. 

Serge  C.  Bertrand 

Introduction 

The  events  of  September  1 1th  changed  U.S.  national  security  strategy.  In  a  matter  of 
hours  the  world  became  smaller  and  more  dangerous.  The  new  administration,  vowing  to  do  all 
it  could  to  prevent  future  terrorist  attacks,  adopted  a  more  proactive  national  security  strategy. 
Nonetheless,  lessons  learned  prior  to  September  11*  are  relevant  to  efforts  within  the  “war  on 
terrorism.”'  These  lessons  are  perhaps  most  applicable  to  military  operations  other  than  war 
(MOOTW).  One  such  effort  is  U.S.  counterinsurgency  support  for  the  Philippines  where 
Commander,  US  Pacific  Command  (USPACOM)  is  faced  with  a  familiar  problem  of  insurgents 
making  life  difficult  for  an  ally. 

This  paper  proposes  that  USPACOM  support  Manila  by  following  a  humble,  discerning, 
and  patient  plan  that  highlights  three  lessons  learned  from  the  U.S.  counterinsurgency  effort  in  El 
Salvador."  These  lessons  are:  (1)  a  smaller  military  presence  is  better,  (2)  a  reform-minded  host 
government  is  necessary,  and  (3)  goodwill,  rather  than  military  defeat  of  the  insurgents,  is  the 
most  effective  goal.  Each  lesson  recognizes  that  internal,  rather  than  external,  forces  warrant 
U.S.  military  attention. 

Eirst,  a  brief  review  of  the  U.S. -led  counterinsurgency  effort  in  El  Salvador  during  the 
1980s  is  presented.  Second,  three  lessons  learned  from  the  Salvadorian  experience  are 
introduced.  Third,  the  current  situation  in  the  Philippines  is  discussed.  Einally,  the  lessons 
learned  in  El  Salvador  are  applied  to  the  Philippines.  This  approach  is  significant  because  it  (1) 
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appreciates  subtle  and  not-so-subtle  differences  between  principles  of  MOOTW  and  the 
principles  of  war,  (2)  highlights  the  importance  of  shaping  the  environment,  and  (3)  recognizes 
that  treating  the  insurgency  in  the  Philippines  as  a  Jihad-inspired  revolution  is  simplistic  and  a 
detraction  from  real  root  causes.  Appendix  A  is  a  list  of  principles  of  MOOTW  and  principles  of 
war.  Appendix  B  is  a  notional  framework  for  USPACOM’s  Theater  Security  Cooperation  Plan 
for  the  Philippines. 

Analysis 

El  Salvador  Review 

In  1979,  El  Salvador  is  fragmented  due  to  extremes  at  both  ends  of  the  spectrum. 

Socially,  the  numerous  Salvadoran  poor  have  minimal  services:  60  percent  of  the  population  has 
no  access  to  piped  water  and  80  percent  of  the  population  has  no  sewage. Racism  against 
Indians  and  “mixed  bloods”  is  widespread,  aggravated  by  a  Salvadoran  culture  predisposed  to 
violence  and  machismo.  Economically,  years  of  steady  growth  and  stable  prices  are 
overshadowed  by  dramatic  shifts  from  rural  to  urban  environments.''  Inequitable  distribution  of 
land  represents  the  greatest  imbalance:  census  data  shows  that  1,000  farms  control  35  percent  of 
the  land  and  185,000  farms  control  17  percent  of  the  land.'''  The  elite  controlled  agriculture 
accounts  for  60  percent  of  the  labor  force  and  90  percent  of  El  Salvador’s  foreign  exchange.''” 
The  elite  families  live  in  beautiful  homes,  travel,  and  educate  their  children  abroad  while  the 
poor  live  in  stick  and  adobe  shanties  in  gullies  that  separate  the  neighborhoods  of  the  elite.''"' 

The  poor  see  how  the  rich  live,  but  have  no  path  available  to  join  them.  There  is  no  meaningful 
middle  class.  The  dreams  of  the  poor  are  unfulfilled. 

With  this  backdrop,  reform  minded  military  officers  take  action.  The  military  ousts  the 
elected  president.  General  Romero,  and  forms  a  Junta.'"  The  El  Salvadoran  insurgents  use  the 
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coup  to  spark  their  cause.  From  the  countryside  the  guerillas  begin  an  economic,  military  and 
psychological  campaign  that  lasts  12  years  with  various  levels  of  success  while  the  Salvadoran 
government  receives  various  levels  of  support  from  the  United  States.  The  insurgency  ends  with 
a  comprehensive  peace  treaty  on  16  January  1992.’^  In  the  end,  victory  requires  the 
counterinsurgency  to  address  the  real  problem:  selfish  elite. U.S.  patience  pays  off  with  each  of 
its  original  policy  goals  fulfilled:  (1)  an  ally  is  supported,  (2)  a  democracy  is  promoted,  and  (3) 
another  Cuba  is  prevented.™  Next,  El  Salvador  lessons  learned  are  presented. 

El  Salvador  Lessons  Learned 

The  U.S.  experience  in  El  Salvador  includes  numerous  lessons  learned.  The  following 
three,  although  not  exhaustive,  are  noteworthy:  (1)  a  smaller  military  presence  is  better,  (2)  a 
reform-minded  host  government  is  necessary,  and  (3)  goodwill,  rather  than  military  defeat  of  the 
insurgents,  is  the  most  effective  goal. 

Smaller  is  Better 

The  first  principle,  smaller  is  better,  is  the  most  basic. A  large  U.S.  military  contribution, 
by  its  very  presence,  changes  the  balance  of  power  between  the  host  country  and  the  United 
States  because  the  host  country  becomes  dependent  on  the  United  States.  There  is  a  resultant 
disincentive  for  the  host  country  to  develop  and  implement  resolutions  to  the  festering  causes  of 
internal  discontent.’^"'  In  El  Salvador,  the  United  States  quickly  leveled  with  the  host  government 
by  highlighting  that  combat  troops  were  not  an  option.  U.S.  military  leaders  were  cautious  and 
realistic.  The  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  stated  that  “the  problems  of  Central  America  are  so 
dependent  on  local  leaders  that  I  wouldn’t  even  know  how  to  design  a  military  solution.”™  The 
Joint  Chief  of  Staff  stated  “neither  I,  nor  any  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  civilian 
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leaders  in  the  Department  of  Defense  advoeate  introducing  U.S.  combat  forces  to  try  to 
implement  an  American  military  solution  to  the  problems  in  Central  America.”™ 

Fewer  troops  also  make  it  harder  for  the  insurgents  to  suggest  that  the  host  government 
lacks  legitimacy  by  depicting  it  as  a  U.S.  puppet.™'  Small  units  are  also  more  useful  in 
counterinsurgencies  because  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  population  are  the  “key  terrain.”  In 
order  to  secure  this  key  terrain,  the  military  needs  to  interact  with  the  undecided  population,  on 
patrol  and  in  small  numbers.™"  In  the  end,  the  United  States  was  able  to  keep  the  fight  a 
Salvadoran  effort.  Rather  than  overwhelming  the  Salvadoran  government,  like  the  United  States 
did  in  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  military  did  all  it  could  to  empower  the  Salvadoran  military  and 
government.''^"'^  This  success  demonstrates  that  deliberate  underutilization  of  military  power  can 
work.'“ 

Promote  Reform 

The  second  principle  is  a  need  for  the  host  government  to  appreciate  the  root  causes  of 
the  insurgency  and  corresponding  requirement  for  reform.  Unfortunately,  root  causes  are  not 
always  understood.  An  expert  on  U.S.  military  involvement  in  El  Salvador,  Professor  John  D. 
Waghelstein,  describes  this  well  by  recounting  that  in  1976  then-Minister  of  Defense  General 
Romero™  said:  “[i]f  it  weren’t  for  outside  Communist  agitators,  there  wouldn’t  be  any  problem 
in  El  Salvador.”’''"'  On  his  return  flight  from  El  Salvador,  Waghelstein  knew  that  El  Salvador 
was  in  trouble.’"""  The  most  dangerous  oversimplification  of  the  El  Salvador  insurgency  was 
that  it  was  a  “Communist  inspired  revolution.’”""'  The  truth  is  that  the  insurgency  was 
“frustration  inspired”  rather  than  “communist  inspired.’”""' 

Although  misery  needs  a  catalyst,  and  the  catalyst  in  El  Salvador  was  a  group  of 
individuals  that  strongly  believed  communist  doctrine,  misery  was  the  root  cause  of  the 
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discontent  in  El  Salvador.™  Without  the  underlying  misery,  the  communist  insurgents  could 
not  recruit  uncommitted  members  of  the  population.  The  insurgents  did  reeeive  material  and 
ideological  support  from  the  world-wide  communist  movement;  however,  the  relevant  issue  is 
what  came  first,  the  external  revolutionary  exploitation  or  internal  diseontent.  Economic  and 
social  misery  existed  well  before  communists  arrived  in  El  Salvador.  This  misery  made  El 
Salvador  ripe  for  any  new  ideas.  Pointing  the  finger  outward,  as  General  Romero  did,  resulted  in 
a  focus  and  effort  away  from  the  populations’  misery.  Elntil  the  misery  was  addressed  with 
reform,  government  success  in  El  Salvador  was  handicapped  and  the  uncommitted  joined  the 
insurgeney.™' 

Build  Goodwill 

The  third  principle  is  that  the  ereation  of  goodwill,  rather  than  military  defeat  of  the 
insurgents,  is  the  most  effective  goal.  On  1  Eebruary  1990,  then-Secretary  of  State  James  A. 
Baker  told  Congress:  "[w]e  believe  this  is  the  year  to  end  the  war  through  a  negotiated  settlement 
whieh  guarantees  safe  politieal  space  for  all  Salvadorans. This  watershed  remark  dropped 
the  requirement  for  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  and  set  the  stage  for  a  negotiated  settlement.““ 
One  author  has  suggested  that  the  United  States  should  require  any  host  government  asking  for 
counterinsurgency  support  to  recognize  that  a  negotiated  settlement  is  the  only  alternative.™ 

The  key  to  this  type  of  victory  is  getting  the  population  to  trust  the  host  government.  The 
path  to  trust  is  building  host  government  goodwill.  The  host  government  must  demonstrate  that 
the  population  and  insurgents  can  trust  them  to  fulfill  their  needs.  The  first  step  is  going  out  into 
the  community  and  finding  out  what  the  population  wants.™'  However,  reform  for  reform’s 
sake  is  not  enough.™"  Although  reform  ean  help  foster  goodwill,  the  creation  of  trust  and 
resultant  goodwill  are  a  required  precursor  to  successful  reform.  The  population’s  allegiance  to 
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the  host  government  is  the  ultimate  long-term  effeet  of  goodwill.  The  host  government  must 
appreeiate  the  population’s  needs  and  the  population  must  trust  that  the  host  government  can 
deliver.  Both  take  time.™”  One  influential  writer,  Peter  Liotta,  cogently  states  “[i]f  nothing 
else,  Vietnam  (and  Somalia)  should  have  taught  us  to  pay  attention  to  the  nuances  locals  pay 
attention  to,  and  what  it  is  they  seek. . .  .unless  policymakers  understand  why,  how,  when,  and 
where  specific  sets  of  individuals  distrust  one  another,  a  quagmire-of  our  own  making-will 
devolve.”™"'  Next,  the  Philippines  environment  is  introduced. 

The  Philippines 

U.S.  troops  are  on  their  way  back  to  the  Philippines.  The  task  is  primarily  the  same,  to 
help  defeat  an  Islamic  extremist  terrorist  group  that  operates  out  of  southern  Philippines,  the  Abu 
Sayyaf  Group  (ASG).™''  The  United  States  plans  to  deploy  more  than  the  approximately  3,000 
troops  used  last  year  and  leave  them  there  longer.™''*  Meanwhile,  U.S.  troops  in  the  Philippines 
remain  a  divisive  issue  for  many  in  the  Philippines.™''"  The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  the 
conflict  in  southern  Philippines. 

The  southern  Philippine  island  of  Mindanao  is  the  heartland  of  the  Philippine  Islamic 
community  that  was  started  by  Arab  merchants  during  the  sixteenth  century.™''*"  Spanish 
attempts  to  impose  Christianity  throughout  the  southern  archipelago  were  unsuccessful.™***  The 
Spaniards  viewed  the  Moros  (they  called  the  Muslims  “Moros”  after  the  Moroccan  “Moors”)  as 
“cruel,  cunning  and  treacherous  raiders  and  slavers”  and  the  Moros  viewed  Christians  as  “land 
thieves,  bullies  and  cowards  who  were  changing  their  way  of  life.”**'  The  U.S.  involvement 
against  the  Moros  began  in  1899  when  80  U.S.  Marines  landed  on  the  island  of  Jolo.**'*  The 
Americans  adopted  the  Spaniard’s  opinion  of  the  Moros. *****  Although  the  Moros  suffered 
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military  and  political  setbacks,  particularly  the  failed  Huk  insurgeney  in  the  1950s,  they  never 
aecepted  rule  from  Manila.’^*'” 

The  modem  day  Moros  eommunity  is  characterized  by  (1)  a  resentment  of  Catholie 
transmigration,  (2)  a  view  of  Manila’s  seeular  society  as  illegitimate,  and  (3)  poor  economie 
development.’^'^''  Muslims  in  southern  Philippines  believe  Manila  ignores  their  needs  and 
promotes  Christian  eneroaehment  on  their  ancestral  land  and  eulture.’'*'' 

The  Philippine  experience  with  modern  Islamic  fundamentalism  is  traceable  to  the 
formation  of  the  Moro  National  Liberation  Front  (MNLF)  in  1971.  A  cease-fire  between  the 
MNLF  and  then-President  Ramos  eulminated  in  the  1996  Davao  Consensus.’'*''’  The  peaee 
treaty’s  centerpiece  was  a  limited  Muslim  enclave  in  southern  Philippines.’'*''”  The  MNLF 
integrated  into  the  mainstream  soeiety  after  the  1996  Davao  Consensus. 

The  Moro  Islamic  Liberation  Front  (MILF)  became  the  primary  secessionist  movement 
after  the  1996  Davao  Consensus. ’'*''“’  MILF,  a  splinter  group  from  MNLF  dating  baek  to  1980, 
rejected  the  Davao  Consensus  beeause  it  failed  to  satisfy  aspirations  for  a  completely  free 
Islamic  state.’'*”'  The  MILF  entered  into  cease  fire  negotiations  with  Manila  on  several  oecasions 
and  even  signed  a  cease-fire  agreement;  however,  neither  side  has  kept  the  peace.*  Negotiations 
eontinue.*’ 

MILF’s  pereeived  moderation  enhances  the  militant  role  of  ASG.  Its  origin  is  traceable 
to  1989.  Its  original  leaders  fought  with  the  International  Islamic  brigade  against  the  Soviets  in 
Afghanistan.*”  ASG’s  overall  objeetive  is  an  Islamie  Theocratic  State  in  Mindanao  and  it  is 
adamantly  opposed  to  co-existence  with  Christians. *’“  ASG  raises  money  from  eriminal  activity 
including  kidnapping,  extortion,  and  marijuana  cultivation  and,  allegedly,  from  oversees 
financiers  sueh  as  Osama  Bin  Laden  (OBL).*’''  ASG  is  notorious  for  indiseriminate,  deadly 
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violence  against  Christians.*''  Fearful  that  a  separate  peace  between  MILF  and  the  Philippines 
could  marginalize  them,  ASG  made  an  unprecedented  peace  overture  in  1998.*''“ 

Economically,  the  Philippines  is  not  advanced,  in  part  due  to  political  turmoil.*''”  Forty- 
five  percent  of  the  Philippine  population’s  livelihood  is  dependent  on  agri culture. *''“'  The  1997 
Asia  financial  crisis  hit  the  Philippine  standard  of  living  hard,  by  2002  the  number  below  the 
poverty  line  rose  to  40  percent.*'’'  Economic  conditions  in  southern  Philippines  are  the  most 
desperate.  Ironically,  supporting  ASG’s  kidnapping  plots  appears  to  represent  the  only  way  out 
of  extreme  poverty  for  young  people  in  the  south  since  ASG  pays  them  handsomely  for  guarding 
hostages.*’'  Otherwise,  the  dreams  of  the  poor  in  southern  Philippines  are  unfulfilled.  Global 
Trends  2015  predicts  “communal  tension  and  minority  issues”  in  the  Philippines  will  continue  to 
represent  a  challenge  to  U.S.  policymakers.*’”  Next,  a  comparison  of  the  two  environments,  El 
Salvador  in  the  1980s  and  the  Philippines  in  2003,  is  presented. 

1980s  El  Salvador  and  2003  Philippines:  a  Comparison 
USPACOM  faces  an  insurgency  in  the  Philippines  that  shares  a  strategic  center  of  gravity 
with  the  insurgency  in  El  Salvador  20  years  ago:  the  uncommitted  population.  This  similarity  is 
due  to  comparable  environments.  Although  El  Salvador  in  the  1980s  pre-dates  the  widespread 
adoption  of  “globalization”  to  describe  the  international  arena,  one  such  vision,  “pernicious 
globalization,”*’”'  applies  to  both  El  Salvador  of  the  1980s  and  southern  Philippines  of  2003.  The 
attributes  of  pernicious  globalization  exist  in  both  environments:  (1)  neither  population  benefits 
from  globalization  and  both  remain  relatively  poor,  (2)  population  growth  and  resource  scarcity 
are  aggravating  circumstances,  (3)  technologies  not  only  fail  to  address  deficiencies,  but  also  are 
exploited  by  insurgents,  and  (4)  governance  and  political  leadership  are  relatively  weak.  A  more 
detailed  comparison  of  the  two  environments  follows. 


Both  environments  allow  an  external  eatalyst,  eommunism  in  El  Salvador  and  radieal 
Islam  in  the  Philippines,  to  exploit  soeial,  eeonomie,  and  politieal  misery.  Although  neither 
external  foree  ean  gain  sustained  sueeess  without  these  miseries,  the  external  foree  is  able  to 
exploit  diseontent  by  highlighting  its  existenee  and  promising  to  eorreet  imbalanees.  External 
forees  also  aggravate  efforts  to  address  the  needs  of  the  population.  Reform  efforts  are 
sidetraeked  by  a  desire  to  neutralize  the  insurgency. 

Each  environment  also  has  an  agricultural  economy.  This  ensures  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  population  survives  at  a  relatively  low  standard  of  living.  This  reality,  when  coupled  with  the 
ever  present  upper  class,  promotes  a  pervasive  feeling  of  imbalance  and  inequity  that  is  ripe  for 
exploitation.  The  absence  of  a  significant  middle  class  means  upward  mobility  is  not  a  realistic 
alternative.  The  dreams  of  the  poor  in  both  environments  are  unfulfilled. 

El  Salvador  and  the  Philippines  are  also  emerging  from  political  upheaval.  The  coup  in 
El  Salvador  corresponds  with  the  rise  of  the  insurgency.  The  insurgency  grows  during  a  period 
of  considerable  national  and  international  upheaval  regarding  the  legitimacy  of  El  Salvador’s 
government.  Although  more  distant  in  time,  the  Philippine  political  system  is  shocked  by  the  fall 
of  the  Marcos  regime  prior.  In  a  less  dramatic,  but  still  relevant  fashion,  the  resignation  of 
President  Estrada  demonstrates  both  the  strength  and  relative  fragility  of  the  Philippine 

.  Ixiii 

government. 

Eastly,  each  environment  shares  internal  prejudices  among  their  respective  populations. 

In  El  Salvador,  there  is  racism  against  Indians  and  mixed  bloods.  A  racism  that  helps  the 
insurgents  recruit  both  Indians  and  mixed  bloods.  In  the  Philippines,  there  is  prejudice  feed 
hatred  between  Muslims  and  Catholics.  These  deep-seated  prejudices  detract  from  attempts  to 
negotiate  compromises.  An  associated  problem  is  high  levels  of  violence  in  both  environments. 
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The  violent  nature  of  the  communist  insurgents,  El  Salvadoran  government  death  squads,  and  a 
growing  list  of  atrocities  perpetrated  by  ASG  are  well  documented.  Next,  the  lessons  learned 
from  El  Salvador  are  applied  to  the  Philippines. 

Application 

The  Combatant  Commander  and  the  Philippines  2003 

On  20  November  2001,  El.S.  President  George  Bush  and  Philippine  President  Gloria 
Macapagal-Arrayo  met  in  Washington  D.C.  Well  within  the  wake  of  the  September  1 1  attacks, 
the  presidents  pledged  “military  cooperation  to  end  the  terrorist  activities  of  ASG”  and  agreed 
that  peace  in  southern  Philippines  “requires  addressing  Mindanao’s  root  economic  and  social 
problems. What  should  EISPACOM  do  about  this  volatile  situation  with  longstanding 
historical  roots  and  no  quick  end  in  sight? 

Smaller  is  Better 

USPACOM  should  realize  that  a  small  military  presence  is  preferable  to  a  larger  one. 

Up  until  the  recent  U.S.  military  success  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  the  notion  that  smaller  is  better 
remained  inconsistent  with  much  of  military  doctrine.*’^''  Nonetheless,  smaller  is  better  when  it 
comes  to  the  Philippines  as  it  was  in  El  Salvador.  A  smaller  force  that  emphasizes  noncombatant 
capabilities  over  combatant  capabilities  prevents  several  potential  problems. 

Eirst,  at  a  very  pragmatic  level,  a  smaller  force  diminishes  the  potential  for  large  numbers 
of  fatalities  and  the  resultant  effect  on  U.S.  resolve  to  continue  the  counterinsurgency  effort.*™ 

A  smaller  force  is  also  more  realistic  in  these  days  of  high  demand  for  U.S.  military  personnel. 

Second,  a  smaller  force  is  less  likely  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  Philippine  populace 
that  is  against  U.S.  military  presence.*™'  Earge  troop  movements,  heavy  armor  rolling  through 
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villages,  and  ever  present  U.S.  military  air  traffie  lend  support  to  elements  that  are  troubled  by 
the  U.S.  military  presenee  and  eould  trigger  significant  domestic  unrest.  Such  an  overt  and  large 
presence  may  not  only  doom  the  current  Manila  government,  but  also  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
cooperation  from  Manila  for  U.S.  policies  in  the  future. 

Third,  a  smaller  presence  decreases  the  ability  of  the  insurgents  to  paint  the  Manila 
government  as  a  lackey  of  the  U.S.  government.  The  larger  the  U.S.  presence  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  the  insurgents  can  create  the  perception  that  Manila  is  simply  carrying  out  orders  from 
Washington  D.C.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true  is  irrelevant  since  the  perception  in  the  minds  of  the 
population,  from  the  insurgent’s  perspective,  is  all  that  matters.  The  population’s  perception  that 
Manila  is  following  orders  will  become  the  population’s  reality  with  adverse  consequences  for 
Manila  and  Washington  D.C. 

Fourth,  a  smaller  force  makes  it  clear  that  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to  take  over 
the  struggle.  It  is  important  that  the  struggle  remains  one  between  the  Philippine  government 
and  the  insurgents  since  only  the  Philippine  government  can  successfully  address  the  root  causes 
of  discontent.  The  United  States  cannot  solve  a  dispute  between  the  Philippine  government  and 
its  Muslim  population. 

A  small  force  also  affords  a  better  vehicle  to  support  reform.  Reform,  or  simply  getting 
better  at  meeting  the  needs  of  the  population,  does  not  require  a  large  military  presence.  Highly- 
trained  units  have  a  security  and  communication  role,  but  a  large  U.S.  military  presence 
associated  with  any  reform  effort  only  detracts  from  the  effort  because  it  is  important  that  Manila 
rather  than  the  U.S.  military  earns  credit  for  successful  reform.  The  United  States  wants  the 
uncommitted  Muslims  to  support  Manila,  not  the  U.S.  military.  The  relationship  between 
smaller  units  and  goodwill  is  similar.  The  best  way  to  enhance  goodwill  is  the  smaller  and  more 
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agile  unit  that  can  travel  to  different  communities  to  interact  with  and  gain  the  trust  of  the 
population.  This  in  turn  will  yield  useful  intelligence  and  develop  long-term  relationships. 
Shocking  and  awing  the  population  with  massive  units,  heavy  hardware,  and  robust  power 
projection  has  little,  if  any,  role  to  play  in  executing  reform  and  building  goodwill. 

Promote  Reform 

USPACOM  should  understand  that  reform  is  needed  in  southern  Philippines.  A  good 
example  of  successful  reform  in  the  Philippines  is  a  recent  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID)  $4.5  million  program  that  trained  13,000  former  MNLF 
combatants  in  Mindanao  to  grow  crops,  breed  fish,  and  cultivate  seaweed  for  export.*’^'’^  The 
following  assessment  of  the  program  was  provided  by  a  beneficiary:  “[w]e  never  tasted  the 
benefits  of  the  peace  agreement  until  we  were  given  help  with  our  livelihood. Lasting  peace 
with  the  MILF  and  the  ASG  needs  similar  testimonials  throughout  southern  Philippines.  The 
USAID  program  is  a  positive  example  of  providing  an  alternative  to  the  insurgent’s  anti- 
government  message  and  highlights  that  an  interagency  effort  is  required  to  combat  the 
insurgency.*™  USPACOM  should  work  with  all  U.S.,  private,  Philippine,  and  international 
agencies  that  share  U.S.  and  Philippine  objectives.  USPACOM  is  part  of  a  much  larger  team.*™' 
USPACOM  needs  to  recognize  the  military  will  normally  support  other  agencies  when  it  comes 
to  relorm. 

USPACOM  must  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  viewing  the  Philippine  situation  as  a  Jihad- 
inspired  insurgency.  This  “ideology”  may  represent  the  catalyst  for  the  insurgency  and  some 
ASG  leaders  are  inspired  by  Jihad;  however,  USPACOM  should  stay  focused  on  the  root  causes 
of  the  insurgency.*''^’'"'  Preoccupation  with  OBL’s  Jihad  detracts  from  the  real  key  terrain:  the 
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hearts  and  minds  of  the  uncommitted  Muslims.  An  overemphasis  on  OBL’s  Jihad  also 
exaggerates  the  preferred,  relatively  minor,  role  of  the  U.S.  military. 

Goodwill 

USPACOM  should  realize  that  reforms,  absent  goodwill,  are  not  enough.  Much  of  the 
goodwill  between  the  host  government  and  the  population  has  to  do  with  efforts  to  increase  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  poor  with  reforms.  However,  to  make  reform  effective,  the  Philippine 
government  must  begin  establishing  goodwill  between  itself  and  uncommitted  Muslims.  Since 
their  allegiance  to  the  government,  rather  than  the  insurgency,  is  the  ultimate  objective,  Manila 
must  convince  the  uncommitted  Muslims  that  the  government  is  more  concerned  about  their 
well-being  than  the  insurgents.  Eventually,  the  counterinsurgency  effort  is  ensured  success  when 
Manila’s  goodwill  reserve  corresponds  to  a  deep  well  compared  to  a  half-empty  pail  of  insurgent 
goodwill. 

The  U.S.  military  can  have  a  role  in  this  endeavor.  Engineering  support  to  villagers  can 
create  lasting  and  positive  goodwill.  Establishing  communication  with  community  leaders  and 
other  individuals  can  have  similar  consequences.  Asking  them  what  they  need  is  a  good  start. 
With  boots  on  the  ground  and  a  relatively  robust  logistical  tail,  USPACOM  is  in  a  good  position 
to  provide  manpower  and  other  resources  to  support  infrastructure  development.  The  value  of 
such  endeavors  is  immeasurable.  The  long-term  positive  effect  of  a  small  unit  of  U.S.  and 
Philippine  military  personnel  entering  a  village  and  leaving  improvements,  however  small,  is  far 
reaching  when  it  comes  to  intelligence  and  allegiance.  Uncommitted  Muslims  need  to  make  a 
decision  and  benevolent,  no  strings  attached,  community  improvements  can  only  help  tilt  the 
scales  toward  Manila. 
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In  a  similar  fashion,  USPACOM  should  realize  that  the  military  defeat  of  the  insurgency 
is  not  the  only  answer.  For  that  reason,  goodwill  between  the  Philippine  government  and  the 
insurgents  is  also  crucial.  Increasing  goodwill,  rather  than  killing  insurgents,  is  a  more  effective 
military  goal.  Along  these  lines,  a  program  of  amnesty,  bounties,  and  rewards  is  useful. 

Although  killing  the  enemy  is  often  the  easiest  alternative,  neutralizing  the  enemy  does  not 
necessarily  mean  killing  the  enemy.  Getting  insurgents  to  turn  themselves  in  often  leads  to  a 
domino  effect  based  on  additional  intelligence  and  a  devastating  impact  on  those  insurgents  that, 
for  the  time  being,  remain  in  the  fight.*“''‘  Insurgents  that  surrender  or  are  captured  alive  have  a 
more  significant  effect  on  the  overall  success  of  the  counterinsurgency  effort. 

Once  the  insurgents  come  into  the  custody  of  the  Philippine  government,  it  is  important 
that  they  are  treated  with  dignity  and  respect  for  moral,  law  of  war,  and  practical  reasons  and 
U.S.  personnel  should  encourage  such  treatment.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  positive  treatment 
is  more  likely  to  lead  to  not  only  subsequent  surrenders  and  turn-ins,  but  also  intelligence  coups. 
Establishing  goodwill  early  and  often  will  create  an  atmosphere  that  promotes  a  non-violent  and 
lasting  end  to  a  longstanding  and  bitter  dispute. 

The  preference  for  a  negotiated  end  to  the  insurgency  requires  the  Philippine  government 
to  re-examine  its  policy  not  to  negotiate  with  the  ASG.  Although  ASG  has  perpetrated  numerous 
heinous  acts  and  justice  is  warranted  individually,  the  door  should  remain  open  to  a  negotiated 
settlement  collectively.  Ending  the  “no  negotiation  with  ASG”  position  helps  isolate  the  ASG. 

A  successful  resolution  of  the  struggle  with  the  MILE  via  negotiation  should  remain  a  high 
priority,  if  not  for  the  only  reason  that  a  lasting  peace  with  the  MILE  will  also  tend  to  isolate  the 
ASG. 

Premortem 
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Not  every  thesis  survives  the  test  of  time.  One  could  argue  that  consequential  differences 
between  the  El  Salvador  and  Philippine  environments  severely  limit  the  applications  of  lessons 
learned. 

First,  the  war  on  terrorism  and  the  war  on  communism  are  not  comparable.  The  former  is 
an  uncompromising  struggle  with  religion  at  its  core  and  an  attack  on  U.S.  soil  on  its  resume, 
while  the  latter  is  a  traditional  geopolitical  struggle  for  economic  and  political  control  or  at  least 
the  preservation  of  the  status  quo.  Additionally,  even  if  the  different  backdrops  are  not 
consequential,  the  El  Salvador  insurgency  only  ended  after  the  Cold  War  imploded.  Islamic 
fundamentalists  are  inspired  by  a  belief  that  they  are  on  a  mission  from  Allah.  They  are  not 
going  to  give  up  quietly.  The  religious  nature  of  the  Philippine  insurgency  ensures  that 
negotiation,  reform,  and  goodwill  are  hopeless  endeavors  because  the  very  fabric  of  Manila’s 
secular  society  is  diametrically  opposed  to  ASG’s  vision  of  a  theocratic  state. 

Second,  the  geography  of  El  Salvador  and  the  Philippines  are  so  different  that  any 
comparison  is  bound  to  result  in  misapplication.  El  Salvador  is  a  small  country  with  porous,  but 
relatively  secure,  borders  while  the  southern  Philippines  is  archipelagical  and  littered  with 
thousands  of  ingress  and  egress  points.  This  difficulty  in  controlling  what  comes  in  and  out  of 
the  campaign  battlefield  severely  handicaps  any  counterinsurgency  effort,  especially  one  that 
relies  on  soft  power.  A  successful  effort  requires  extensive  military  presence  to  control  the  vast 
area  of  southern  Philippines. 

Third,  the  grotesque  and  criminal  resume  of  the  ASG  makes  their  movement  a  criminal 
matter  that  demands  more  than  reform  and  goodwill  efforts.  Although  criminal  in  nature,  its 
scope  is  beyond  the  abilities  of  Philippine  law  enforcement.  Only  the  military  can  ensure  that  all 
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ASG  members  are  brought  to  justiee.  The  most  effeetive  role  for  the  U.S.  military  is  to  help  the 
Philippine  military  hunt  for  ASG  members. 

Finally,  the  real  U.S.  national  seeurity  interest  in  the  Philippines  is  the  need  for  a  U.S. 
base  to  help  exeeute  the  broader  war  on  terrorism.  For  the  United  States,  the  Philippines  is  a 
jumping  off  point  in  this  larger  effort.  The  United  States  must  train  and  stage  military  forees  for 
aetion  in  other  potential  hot  spots  in  Asia.*™''”  The  Philippines  just  happens  to  represent  the 
perfeet  loeation  for  a  variety  of  reasons. *™''‘“  This  overriding  need  requires  more  than  a  small 
military  presenee  in  the  Philippines. 

Conelusion 

What  USPACOM  needs  in  the  Philippines  is  a  humble,  diseerning,  and  patient  poliey. 
Humble  in  the  sense  that  USPACOM  aeeepts  the  need  for  a  relatively  small  military  presenee  in 
a  supporting  role.*™'’^  Diseerning  in  the  sense  that  USPACOM  pays  attention  to  the  desires  of  the 
population  in  southern  Philippines.  Patient  in  the  sense  that  USPACOM  understands 
establishing  goodwill  takes  time,  perhaps  deeades.  In  the  end,  vietory  will  oeeur  after  the  misery 
of  the  uneommitted  Muslims  in  southern  Philippines  is  replaeed  with  a  hope  of  a  better  life  and 
faith  in  the  ability  of  Manila  to  deliver  it. 

USPACOM  should  realize  that  rushing  off  to  eombat  terrorism  in  the  Philippines  will  fail 
without  appreeiating  lessons  learned  and  MOOTW  prineiples.  USPACOM ’s  op  tie  needs  to 
assimilate  these  pre-September  11*  realities.  Although  mueh  has  changed  since  September  1 1*, 
much  has  also  remained  the  same.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  right  over  30  years  ago  when 
he  declared  “[t]he  ability  to  change  is  indispensable;  however,  the  ability  to  hold  onto  that  which 
is  good  is  equally  indispensable.” 
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Notional  Theater  Security  Cooperation  Plan  for  the 


Philippines 


Objective 

Shape  Philippine  environment  within  an  interageney  and  eolleetive  framework  to  support 
(1)  U.S.  efforts  to  deerease  the  potential  of  attaeks  on  U.S.  targets  (both  at  home  and 
abroad),  (2)  Philippine  efforts  to  neutralize  terrorist  groups  within  the  Philippines,  and  (3) 
Philippine  efforts  to  address  Mindanao’s  root  economic  and  social  problems. 


Security 

Emphasize  inherent  right  of  self-defense. 

Minimize  carrying  of  visible  weapons. 

Help  advertise  bounties,  amnesty  and  rewards. 

Enhance  and  support  electronic  and  human  intelligence  gathering  efforts. 


Unity  of  Effort 

Explore  and  formalize  unique  interagency  arrangements  with  U.S.,  Philippine,  private, 
and  International  agencies. 

Mentor  the  Philippine  military  officers  and  enlisted. 

Provide  technology  to  the  Philippine  military. 

Provide  arms  to  the  Philippine  military 
Exchange  arms  with  the  Philippine  military 

Enhance  Philippine  involvement  in  International  Military  Education  &  Training  (IMET). 

Encourage  Philippine  government  to  use  bounties,  amnesty,  and  rewards. 

Establish  robust  communication,  command,  and  control  capabilities  with  Philippine 
military  and  other  officials. 
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Restraint 


Encourage  humane  treatment  of  all  eaptured  insurgents. 

Emphasize  disciplined  use  of  force. 

Conduct  small,  below  the  radar  exereises,  exercises  with  Philippine  entities. 

Use  noncombatant  forces  whenever  possible. 

Explain  to  the  Philippine  government,  early  and  often,  that  the  United  States  has  no 
intentions  of  providing  significantly  large  numbers  of  combat  troops  to  support  the 
counterinsurgeney. 

Perseverance 

Remain  sensitive  to  long-term  strategic  goals. 

Establish  and  formalize  long-term  relationships  with  community  and  government  leaders. 

Resist  all  efforts  to  suggest  and/or  communicate  that  the  end  of  the  insurgency  is 
imminent  or  guaranteed. 

Help  Philippine  government  efforts  to  educate  its  population  that  a  successful 
eounterinsurgeney  will  require  a  sustained  long-term  effort. 

Legitimacy 

Coordinate  and  support  infrastructure  development  via  engineering  exercises. 

Visit  eommunities  with  Philippine  military  and  other  Philippine  officials. 

Encourage  Philippine  government  to  pursue  reform. 

Support  Philippine  efforts  to  determine  the  needs  of  their  population. 

Help  eommunicate  reform  efforts  and  successes. 

Help  communicate  excesses  and  atrocities  of  insurgents. 
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and  problematic  as  breeding  grounds  for  militant  Islam. 

Most  prominently,  the  Philippines  allows  a  U.S.  military  presence  while  others  in  the  area  have  denied 
the  U.S.  military  a  significant  presence,  the  U.S.  military  has  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  Philippines, 
and  the  Philippines  is  in  an  ideal  location  geographically. 

ixxix  force  itself  should  remain  primarily  noncombatant  and  in  the  hundreds  rather  than  the  thousands. 


